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GYMNASTICS : OR SPORTS FOR YOUTH. 


FEW words to guardians of youth, 

whether parents or teachers. And first, 
let me earnestly intreat those parents who 
wish to see their sons and daughters 
‘healthy and strong, to encourage the prac- 
tice of such evolutions as these. They 
will have the happiness of seeing their 
children become robust, hardy, and full of 
spirits. ‘To schoolmasters let me say, 
that although cricket is an admirable 
thing, and running about the playground 
another admirable thing, still boys, like 
men, are fond of variety. Many instruc- 
ters of youth have wished for some Man- 


ual of Gymnastics to direct them ; heer 
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will be one to their hands, and though 
written expressly for boys, the exercises 
in each section have been all so philoso- 
phically laid down as to progress from 
the easiest to the most difficult; thus 
forming a complete code by which the 
teacher may be guided. I would suggest 
that one or more Captains or Leaders be 
chosen from among the boys of a school 
by the boys themselves, who, with this 
Manual for their guide, shall carry them 
through the various exercises. The Pre- 
liminaries should be well practised for a 
month, dividing the children into classes, 
according to size, and making it a point 
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of honor to stand first in the class, which 
honor shall be the result of superior at- 
tention to the Captain’s directions. The 
Captains should have extra drills, the bet- 
ter to enable them to give their lessons to 
their classes. After the month’s practice 
the class may then be taken to the Paral- 
lel Bars and Horizontal Poles, and after 
half an hour’s practice of the Preliminary 
Exercises, trying only a few of the first 
exercises on each ; they can then finish 
with a run one morning, and a pull at the 
rope on another ; afterwards a regular 
routine for a week may be laid down, so 
that every day may have one or two ex- 
ercises different from the others. To pre- 
vent exercising on the Horizontal Poles 
at improper times, these poles may be 
made to fit tightly into grooves, and when 
not wanted an upward blow with the hand 
will disengage them. If the rules are 
steadily adhered to, there is nothing in 
the whole range of Exercises which may 
not in time be accomplished by a healthy 
boy ; and if the weaker are kindly led 
on, they will in their turn perform equally 
well with their companions. 
CHAPTER I. 

Waar do they mean by Gymnastics ? 
What are they good for? Why do they 
call them so? Can we perform them ? 
Will you show us 2........ Were questions 
all asked of me at once by a parcel of 
lads just out of school. 

Stop, stop! one question at a time, if 
you please, and I will tell you at once 
that I know all about the matter, and in 
due time will endeavor to put you in pos- 


session of my knowledge upon the subject, 
being an old Gymnast ; and reckon it not 
the least among the blessings I enjoy, 
that I had the opportunity of going thro’ 
a regular course of these exercises, which, 
together with early rising and temperate 
habits have enabled me to be so active. 

Now then to answer your first ques- 
tion. Gymnastics is a term of very ex- 
tended signification. Among the ancient 
Greeks it meant that part of physics which 
relates to exercises for the health. 

It was that branch of ecucation which 
tended to develop the bodily powers of 
man, and rendered his frame robust and 
agile ; ‘and so long as man possesses a 
body, so long ought Gymnastics to form 
a principal object of man’s cultivation. 

Perhaps you have heard of Jupiter O- 
lympus? well, the most celebrated games 
or exercises in all Greece were called the 
Olympic Games ; and the place where 
the Greeks performed these exercises was 


called a Gymnasium. You all recollect | 


how astonished Xerxes was at the brave- 
ry of Leonidas and his little band of three 


hundred men, so that he declared it was © 


impossible to conquer the Greeks, and 


ran away as fast as he could to his own | 


country again. 


No doubt all these Greeks had been | 


trained in the Gymnasium, for they well | 


understood what an intimate connexion 
there is between body and mind ; so that 
when the body is strong, healthy and ac- 


tive, the mind is cheerful and elastic, and 


capable of noble deeds. 


But after a great many years, when — 
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education came into the hands of the 
monks, Gymnastic exercises disappeared 
altogether. The great men had their tilts 
and tournaments, while the people were 
mere slaves, used only to lead their horses 
and carry their masters’ arms. 

The Germans were the first to revive 
‘this relic of an age gone by.’ To Pro- 
fessors Gustmuth and Jahn the merit of 
the discovery is particularly due. They 
set about devising numerous exercises, 
arranging them in a well adapted series, 
and thus restored Gymnastics to some- 
thing like their former rank and impor- 
tance. Many towns in Switzerland and 
Germany soon had their Gymnasiums, 
and the youth and even grown men de- 
rived immense advantages from them. 

To finish this long story, I shall only 
add that these exercises are used in the 
British Naval and Military Schools, 
where the boys are very clever, climbing 
like monkeys, without any fear or danger 
of falling ; and running and jumping 
like antelopes. 

Now, my lads, it happens luckily that 
I have by me a regular series of all the 
various exercises they used to perform at 
the Gymnasium under Professor Voelker, 
and if you promise to attend to my direc- 


tions, and persevere in the practice of 
them, | promise in return that all of you, 


whether sickly or weakly, shall become 
strong, active and healthy. 

Now begin. Pull off your caps and 
coats, take off your stocks and necker- 
chiefs, and unbutton your shirt collars ; 


don’t be afraid of catching cold, I’ll make 


you warm enough before I've done, only 
when you leave off, clothe yourselves, the 
sooner the better. Stand in aline—head 
easy—heels close—toes turned out—body 
upright—stomach kept in—arms hanging 
straight by the sides—hands closed, with 
the thumbs inside. 

Now then, move to the right and left, 
and stretch out your arms, so as each can 
barely touch his neighbor’s fingers’ ends ; 
thus— 





Remember, boys, every thing must be 
done with spirit, and when I have shown 
you how to move your legs and arms, and 
you are not tired of the sport, I'll have 
some parallel bars, a horizontal pole or 
two, a couple of wooden horses, some 
leaping poles, and other things, which I 
will tell you about by and by. So we'll 
have a Gymnasium of our own. 

1. Attention !—Bring your arms quick- 
ly up in front as high as the shoulders, 
nails upwards—now swing them forcibly 
back, so, turning the nails outwards—bo- 
dy upright as a dart—again and again— 
half a dozen times. 


2. Mind when I say Attention, which 
I shall do at every new exercise, you are 
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to stand as I told you at first. Place 
hands on hips—thumbs behind—fingers 
in front—feet close. Now rise as high 
as possible on your toes, and stand for 
one minute by the clock. Once more— 
try again—elbows back. That will do. 
3. Look! bring your elbows sharply 
back thus, so that the fists be close to the 
sides (2)—send them sharply forward,(d) 


(a) (0) 


so,—back again—don’t be afraid of hit- 
ting the wind—do it three times more. 
4. Attention! Hands on hips—feet 
close—rise slowly on your toes—now 
jump, but keep your knees quite stiff. 


—.--—— 


5. You seel give one exercise for your 
arms and another for your legs alternate- 
ly. Here’s another for yourarms. Bring 
your fists quickly up, so, against your 





shoulders in front, elbows close to your 


sides—throw them up sharply, so as to be 
at the full stretch—again, to your shoul- 
ders forcibly-—up again—down—up— 
down—well done. 

6. Now for the legs. Hands on hips 
—feet close—up with the right leg in 
front as high as you can—knees straight 
—no stooping forward—now the left leg 
—right—left—right—left. 





EE 

7. Fists smartly up to the shoulders, 
nails turned inwards, elbows close to sides 
—throw your fists downwards with all 
your might. Again to your shoulders— 
quickly—all together—down—-up—atten- 
tion 

8. Feet close—hands on hips—throw 
out your right leg sideways, as 1 do—bo- 
dy upright—no leaning on one side—stea- 


dy—left leg—right—left. 


9. Well, boys, let us now combine two 
exercises into one, the 5th and the 7th ; 
but remark, you are to stand firmly on 
your feet, don’t rise on your toes, or the 
exercise will be of no service. See— 
bring your fists strongly up to your shoul- 
ders—throw them up as high as you can 
—down again to your shoulders—now 
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sharply towards the ground—once more 
—four or five times. 

10. Here’s another leg exercise, good 
for your knees. Hands on hips—feet 
close—keep steadily in your places, and 
kick your thighs with your heels, first 
with your right, then with your left. 


11. Raise your elbows as high as your 
shoulders, like this (a)—rest your fists on 
them, nails turned down—throw your 
arms forcibly back ina straight line, keep 
them quite horizontal, and don’t forget to 
keep the thumbs inside of the fingers. 


(a) (5) 


12. Do the same as before, with this 


| difference only, that you must throw your 
_ arms behind, keeping them level with the 


shoulders. 
13. Another kick, boys. Hands firm- 
ly on your hips—place your feet close, 





rise on your toes, and kick your thighs 


with both heels at once—just so—back as 
stiff as a soldier. 

14. Now, lads, I have made you a lit- 
tle pliable, you may try this, which will 
bring your muscles into excellent action, 
and is at the same time, if done well, a 
very graceful exercise, because a perfectly 
scientific one. Heads up—bring your 
arms, with fists closed and thumbs inside, 
slowly up in front, and turn them com- 
pletely round, so as to form a circle sev- 
eral times. 








15. This next exercise will be rather 
difficult at first, but a little practice will 
soon enable you to master it. Observe— 
Feet close—hands on hips, and touch 
your breast with your knees alternately 
as I do—toes pointing to the ground— 
and keep your body perfectly upright— 
right knee—left knee. 


16. Now for an arm exercise like the 
14th, except that you are to turn your 
arms from back to front, instead of from 
front to back. 

Here end the first lessons, Get per- 
fect in these, and be ready for next month. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR CHILDREN. 





RICHARD THE FIRST. 
SURNAMED CCEUR-DE-LION (HEART OF A LION.) 
WHEN Richard the First heard that 

his poor father was dead, and that 
he had died broken-hearted by the cruelty 
and disobedience of his children, he was 
sorry for his fault, but it was too late; he 
went to the church where the dead body 
of his parent lay and wept bitterly ; but 
his sorrow did not last long; he soon for- 
got it in his joy at becoming king. 

The day he was crowned some Jews 
pressed forward in the crowd to see their 
new king, and were roughly pushed back 
by the mob. They got angry with each 
other, and as they did not try to restrain 
their evil passions, they went on from sin 
to sin, until at last the mob burnt all the 
Jews’ houses, and murdered every man 
who wore a yellow cap. At that time 
there was a law that every Jew should 
wear a yellow cap. The blood ran down 
the streets in streams and Richard did 


not try to stop this wickedness: he or- 
dered two or three of the murderers to be 
hung the next day, because in the confu- 
sion they had burned the houses of one 
or two of his own people ; but he cared 
not what was done to the Jews. But 
it would make your hearts sad if I were 
to tell you of the poor little children,when 
they saw the fire all around them, and 
beheld their parents’ agony. 

Richard wished to go to Jerusalem and 
join the crusaders. I hope you know 
what I mean ; if not, ask mother to let 
you read again the reign of William II. 
in our August number ; for it was in his 
reign the crusades began. Well, King 
Richard, as I said before, wished very 
much to go and fight at Jerusalem, and in 
order to get money enough to buy him- 
self handsome horses and clothes, and to 
pay a great many gentlemen and a large 
army to go with him, he sold every thing 
that he could ; indeed he said one day 
that he would sell London if he could get 
any one to buy it of him; and he order- 
ed all the teeth of a Jew to be pulled out 
because the Jew would not give him any 
money, and he was about to torture him 
more, but the peor man gave him all he 
had. 

The Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's goods—Thou shalt not 
steal—Neither thieves nor covetous shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. Richard 


went to Palestine, and fought a great 
many battles, but few people liked him 
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because he was so proud and so cruel. 
He was very courageous, I believe ; at 
least he killed a great many of his fellow 
creatures, and was not afraid of any thing, 
and that is what the world calls courage. 
But, my children, what good will that do 
him in’ the last great judgment day. whiten 
the commandment shall be thundered in 
his ears, ‘ Thou shalt not kill!’ Will he 
boast of his courage then ? 

At last Richard set out to come home. 
Look on the map and you will see that 
he was obliged to sail through the Medi- 
terranean sea, when a dreadful storm sep- 
arated the ship Richard was in from the 
rest of the fleet, and he was driven on 
shore near the south of Germany, and 
he set off toward England by land and 
on foot ; but in passing through Austria 
he was taken prisoner by the Duke and 
thrown into prison. The heart of man is 
evil, and we néed not wonder at this con- 
duct in the Duke of Austria, for Richard 
had treated him very ill when they were 
both fighting in the holy land against the 
Turks. The Bible says ‘ love your ene- 
mies,’ but the Duke hated Richard. 

When the English heard that their 
king was in prison they offered a great 
deal of money to ransom him, for they 
were very proud of their brave king; but 
the Duke of Austria had given him up 
to the Emperor of Germany, and he would 
not let him go for less than 1 or 2 mil- 
lions of dollars; and it was many months 
before they could get money enough, for 
Richard had taken away all the money 
he could from England, when he went 


to the holy land: they did however at 
last get money enough, and Richard went 
home again after four years’ absence, fif- 
teen months of which he was in prison. 

I am glad that I have one pleasing in- 
cident to tell you of King Richard. His 
brother John had done every thing that 
he could to keep Richard longer in pris- 
on by offering the Emperor great sums of 
money, and had also often tried to make 
the people of England rebel against him, 
and place John on the throne; yet when 
Richard returned he forgave him, and 
said, ‘ I wish I could as easily forget your 
injuries as you will my pardon.’ 

Did you ever hear of Robin Hood ? 
He was a robber, who lived in Sherwood 
Forest. He too was called brave and 
generous, because he would steal only 
from the rich, and would sometimes give 
to the poor, and was not afraid of any one. 
Many idle songs were made about him, 
but I have not room to say any thing 
more of him just now, and will refer you 
to the Child's Own Book for his history. 

I wish to relate to you how King Rich- 
ard died. A gentleman had found some 
money in one of his fields, and because 
he would not give it all to Richard, the 
king with a band of soldiers went to take 
it from him. A soldier named Gordon 
sent an arrow from the castle, and woun- 
ded the king in the shoulder, which gan- 
grened, and he being intemperate it caus- 
ed his death. He sent for Gordon, and 
asked why he sought his life ? ‘ Because, 
he replied, ‘ you killed my father and my 
two brothers, and I am glad to rid the 
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world of such a tyrant.’ Richard was 
pleased with the answer, and ordered him 
dismissed with a present of a hundred 
shillings ; but no sooner did the king die 
than one of his generals ordered Gordon 
to be flayed alive. 
RICHARD THE FIRST. 

Character—Proud, cruel, covetous, and 
unjust ; sometimes kind, and very cour- 
ageous. 

Right to the throne—Second son of 
Henry II. the eldest son being dead. 

Death—1199, from an arrow wound, 
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received while engaged in taking the cas- 
tle of Chaluz. 

Possessions—England and Normandy. 

Children—None. 

Line— Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—The holy wars in 
Palestine, where Richard spent several 
years of his life, and was taken prisoner 
while travelling, disguised as a pilgrim, 
through Germany. Robin Hood lived in 
this reign. A dreadful massacre of Jews 
on his coronation day. Richard fromhis | 
courage was called the Lion-Heart. ) 
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In youth exalted high in air, 
Or bathing in the waters fair, 
Nature to form me took delight, 
And clad my body all in white ; 
My person tall, and slender waist, 
On either side with fringes graced, 
Till me that tyrant man espied 
And dragged me from my mother’s side 
No wonder now | look so thin, 
The tyrant stript me to the skin ; 
My flesh he flayed, my hair he cropt, 
At head and foot my body lopt, 
And then with heart more hard than stone 
He picked my marrow from the bone ; 
To vex me more he took a freak 
To slit my tongue and make me speak : 
But that, which wonderful appears, 
I speak to eyes and not to ears. 
He oft employs me in disguise 
And makes me tell a thousand lies ; 
To me he chiefly gives his trust, 
To please his malice or his lust ; 


From me no secret he can hide, 
I see his vanity and pride ; 
And my delight is to expose 
His follies to his greatest foes. 
All languages I can command, 
Yet not a word I understand ; 
Without my aid the best Divine 
In learning would not know a line : 
The lawyer must forget his pleading, 
The scholar could not show his reading. 
Nay, man my master is my slave ; 
I give command to kill or save ; 
Can grant ten thousand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer. 
But while I thus my life relate, 
I only hasten on my fate. 
My tongue is black, my mouth is furr’d, 
] hardly now can force a word ; 
I die unpitied and forgot, 
And on some dunghill left to rot. 
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My first makes all nature appear with one face, 

My second has music and beauty and grace ; 

And if this charade is not easily said, 

My whole you deserve to have.thrown at your 
head. SNOWBALL. 
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THE ORPHANS. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


Leave thy fatherless children and I[ will provide for them, — Isaran. 


N Madame de Genlis’ Tales of the 
Castle, there is one of a most attach- 
ed servant maid, who, after the death of a 
beloved mistress, for a long period labor- 
ed unceasingly in order to amass a small 
sum of money necessary for completing a 
certain charitable purpose, contemplated 
by the dear friend she had lost. The 
story I am about to relate does not show 
such an entire self-renunciation as was 
practised by the French servant ;_ but it 


is a proof of great kindness and steadi- 
ness of friendship, in one of a class con- 
sidered in general little capable of the 
virtues she manifested, and is combined 
with circumstances ofa nature to strength- 
en our faith in Divine Providence. I 
shall relate the circumstances precisely 
as I received them from an old friend, 
who is perfectly acquainted with the par- 
ties and particulars. 

Sarah was a servant of all work the 
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last year or two in the house of a very 


worthy couple, who were attached to her 
for the steady propriety of her conduct, 
and her love to their children. Her 
dress was neat without pretending to 
fashion ; and though young, she never 
desired to go out except to visit a mar- 
ried cousin who lived within an easy dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. L. her mistress, was interested in 
this cousin; she was a woman whose 
manners were.so much above her sta- 
tion as to give the idea that she had ex- 
perienced early misfortunes. It appear- 
ed that she was married to an excel- 
lent husband, whom she dearly loved ; 
but he had very poor health, and only his 
manual labour to depend upon, with 
three children to maintain ; and their cir- 
cumstances had of late obliged them to 
exchange a house which enabled them to 
let lodgings, for unfurnished apartments, 
to which they were removed. 

Notwithstanding this poor woman had 
much to do with her ailing husband and 
young family, she contrived to mend Sar- 
ah’s clothes, and in many ways showed 
the excellence of her disposition, as far as 
she was concerned, so that Mrs L. though 
very sorry was not surprised when Sa- 
rah, on returning from visiting them, said 
in great agitation, ‘her cousin was so 
ill, and so full of trouble, she must leave 
her place and go and nurse her.’ 

It was a very serious inconvenience, 
but her good mistress threw no obstacle 
in the way of this labour of love ; and 
poor Sarah entered on the heart-breaking 
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task of watching the last hours of a 
fondly beloved wife and tender mother, 
at a time when it was too evident that 
the long struggling father was also on 
the verge of the grave. In fact his wife 
had become the victim of her love and 
anxiety for him ; and both parents, sensi- 
ble of their situation, were consumed 
with solicitude for their children, so soon 
to be bereft of their parents. 

Happily both were christians in deed 
as well as word, and they looked forward 
to a happy re-union ; but bitter at times 
were the pangs they suffered. Sensible 
to the last Mrs Townsend intreated Sa- 
rah on no account to leave her family 
when she should be removed ; and after 
receiving her promise, she departed in 
peace about a month after the poor girl 
came amongst them. 

When the funeral was over the poor 
man struggled to return to his work, 
though little able, but the late expenses 
urged him to make an effort: he was 
by trade a glass cutter, and so much 
respected by his master and fellow-work- 
men that every accommodation was al- 
lowed, and perhaps he might have got 
on a few months longer, if his eldest son 
(the darling whom his beloved wife had 
trained to be his more especial comfort) 
had not suddenly fallen dangerously ill : 
he died a fortnight after his mother, and 
from that time the father became incapa- 
ble of leaving the house, or indeed his 
couch. 

Sarah had been very fond of this child, 
and his unexpected death afflicted her 
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even more than that of his mother, and 
her pity for the father under this twofold 
loss was excessive. In her distress she 
flew to her late master and besought him 
to visit poor Townsend. The master was 
a pious man, who always used family 
worship, and it struck the poor girl that 
his prayers would benefit the bereaved 
father. 

Mr L. was exceedingly interested by 
this unhappy man, who, sensible of his 
situation, earnestly sought to attain com- 
posure of spirit and resignation to the Di- 
vine Will. ‘God has been merciful to 
me,’ said he, ‘in weaning me from the 
world before I leave it; and for myself I 
am ready tocome when He calls, and 
thankful for that faith in my Redeemer 
which enables me to look forward with 
humble hope. But still my two little 
helpless children seem tugging at my 
very heart-strings, and drawing me back 
to the cares of the world ;—poor lambs! 


_ there is nothing for them but the work- 
| house ; and what bad company may they 


sntepuhane: 


| be doomed to live with? what evil may 
_ they not 


learn? They have been 
brought up tenderly and instructed well ; 


_ but alas, I know not what is before them !’ 





Mr L. pointed out to the anxious fath- 
er’s consideration the numerous charity 
schools in the metropolis, and assured 
him that although he had little power 
and few acquaintance, he would leave 
no means whatever untried to gain help 


| for the orphans from these sources. The 


unhappy father eagerly embraced this 


consolation ; his anxious benighted mind 


rested upon the hope it held out that his 
poor babes might be saved from a pollution 
which he dreaded more than poverty; and 
having thankfully received Sarah’s reite- 
rated promises of never forsaking them 
till they were provided for, he became 
tranquil, and even happy. Calling the 
poor children to him, he earnestly exhor- 
ted them to be good and obedient to all 
who should hereafter befriend them—to 
pray constantly to God, and look to the 
time when they should rejoin their pa- 
rents, who had loved them so fondly, in 
heaven. 

The poor man died comforted and _ re- 
signed ; but bitter were the tears of Sa- 
rah when she laid him in the grave 
with his wife and son, six weeks after the 
death of the former, who had been ‘ ta- 
ken from the evil to come.’ The excel- 
lent character of the family, the awfu! 
rapidity with which so attached a couple 
had followed each other to the grave, 
drew the attention and awoke the pity of 
their neighbors, and particularly of their 
considerate landlord, who kindly prom- 
ised Sarah that he, like her former mas- 
ter, would inquire for some situation 
likely to arise in any charity-school, to 
receive either one or both of the children. 

Literally to fulfil her promise of not 
forsaking the children, which included 
also maintaining them, the boy being 
eight and the girl six years of age, was 
the upright Sarah’s sincere intention ; 
but how to compass this she knew not, 
having no occupation, save that of a ser- 
vant, whereby to labour, and being fully 
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aware that her wages could do little to- 
ward their maintenance. 

Three successive funerals, following 
long illnesses, had left the family in debt, 
which the sale of the furniture, as the 
honest man had predicted, would pay ; 
but it was not likely to do more; and 
even this her most pressing duty could 
not be accomplished till they could re- 
move. Sarah told the landlord ‘ she 
would be thankful to go into any room, 
and leave those they now occupied to be 
let to better lodgers ;’ but he answered, 
‘that for the next fortnight she was wel- 
come to hold them rent free, and he would 
wait patiently for that which was due.’ 

This was a great relief, and the poor 
young woman set herself diligently to 
work in so rubbing up the furniture as 
to increase its value, and in turning the 
clothes of the deceased to account for the 
children. ‘The master of Townsend told 
her ‘ that if she could struggle to main- 
tain the boy four years he would take him 
apprentice and keep him in his house.’ 
This she considered a great comfort, and 
prepared herself to fulfila mother’s duties 
for that time, hoping that by one kind of 
work or other, in a poorer lodging, she 
might maintain him, either by charing, 
sewing, or nursing; and her more imme- 
diate care was the health of the little 
girl, who was a child of such a sweet 
temper and thoughtful disposition, with 
an understanding beyond her years, that 
without any apparent cause for fear Sa- 
rah concluded, as the phrase is, ‘ that she 
was too good for this world,’ and might 


soon be taken from it as her brother had 
been. 

In pursuing this train of thought, she 
said to her one forenoon— Put on your 
bonnet, my love, and take a short walk. 
I dare say if you call on your little friend 
Emma, her mother will allow her to go 
with you.’ 

The child did so, and when her com- 
panion joined her she said— Pray, Em- 
ma, let us go to the churchyard, and look 
at the place where my father and mother 
and dear brother James are lying.’ 

The playfellow was willing to go; but 
on arriving there she stood ata distance 
whilst litthe Mary walked slowly round 
and round the grave in which moulder- 
ed the beloved forms on which her heart 
still fondly dwelt. Whilst she thus trav- 
ersed the sacred ground a_ gentleman, 
passing the church yard, was struck by 
the circumstance of so young a child in 
mourning, though of a poor description, 
visiting the grave, and on seeing her 
leave it and join her companion he 
checked his steps and listened to what she 
said. ‘Thank you,dear Emma, for com- 
ing with me here, it has been a dull walk 
for you; but I have had a comfort in 
looking at the grave where dear father 
lies. He does not suffer now.’ 

In a very short time the playfellows 
parted, and the gentleman much inter- 
ested in so young a mourner, inquired 
‘what was her name ? 

‘Mary Townsend, sir.’ 

‘Townsend ! ‘Townsend ! 
your father’s name, child ? 


What is 
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‘It was James Townsend; but he is 
dead.’ 

‘Poor man! my friend’s fears were 
true. ‘Take me to your mother.’ 

‘Mother died first, and then brother 
James. I have nobody now but a good 
cousin. God is very good to me and 
brother in giving us such a relation.’ 

In a short time the gentleman entered 
the house and addressed Sarah. ‘I left 
Ireland,’ said he,‘ a week or two since, 
and am returning soon, but have had the 
misfortune to lose a card given me by a 
lady, who charged me to visit the parties, 
as she was afraid the worthy woman 
might have lost her husband and be in 
distress. It strikes me this child is of the 
same name, and may be a relation. All 
I remember is that the person was a glass 
cutter,and was a very good but a con- 
sumptive man. I wish much to find him.’ 

‘If the lady is Mrs M. who was in 
London about two years since and lodged 
with my cousin whilst she was in Eng- 
land about some law business, you are 
come to the right place, sir; but, dear 
heart, all are dead except these two in- 
nocent children, who are left in poverty.’ 

‘And have they no relations to help 
them ? 

‘None that I know of—none who are 
near relations certainly. To be sure, poor 
James had a cousin, a rich lady at the 
other end of the town; but I do not 
know that she ever noticed him.’ 

‘You should look up all the friends 
youcan. Be assured] will tell Mrs M. 


exactly the situation of this poor family, 


and I am sure she will help them, for 
their mother was very much esteemed by 
her.’ 

When the gentleman was gone, Sarah 
recollected that the lady of whom he 
spake had been a schoolfellow of her 
cousin, had married extremely well, but 
was a widow and childless ; and having 
had occasion to come to London, where 
she was a perfect stranger, had passed 
some weeks in the house as a boarder 
with great satisfaction. The poor girl 
wished she had been resident in this 
country, as then she would probably 
have assisted their endeavors to procure 
an asylum for Mary ; but she did not see 
how she could help her at such a dis- 
tance. 

In a very few days however, a letter 
from Mrs M. herself came to Sarah, say- 
ing, ‘ since she had no child she had de- 
termined to adopt little Mary, and bring 
her up as her own; and she also desired 
her little brother might accompany her to 
Ireland, as she would maintain and edu- 
cate him until he arrived at the age when 
his future master had promised to take 
him.’ 

This wonderful and most benevolent 
offer drew floods of thankful tears from 
poor Sarah’s eyes ; and when it was com- 
municated to her landlord, he not only 
congratulated her and the children upon 
it, but considerately lent her five pounds 
in order that she might clothe the chil- 
dren suitably for their journey. Elated 
with so great a prospect for the objects of 
her tender solicitude, she now thought it 
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would be right to let their father’s relation 
know what had befallen them ; and she 
got him to write a letter to the lady in 
question, who was a widow with a large 
family, living at the west end of the town, 
carrying on some kind of extensive 
business. 

The letter was answered by a kind in- 
vitation to Sarah to bring the children to 
dinner on a day mentioned ; and, as she 
had now made them very neat, and look- 
ed forward to their future welfare, the 
poor maid set out with her young charge 
in better spirits than she had long enjoy- 
ed. They were received with kindness, 
the loss they had sustained adverted to 
with feeling ; but Sarah’s hopes on a 
subject now uppermost in her mind were 
checked by dinner being announced. 

The lady’s eldest son took the bottom 
of the table; other branches were ranged 
around, but little Mary was placed next 
herself, and helped to a portion of the 
handsomest dinner she had ever seen. 
After the lady had attended to all around, 
she observed that the little girl had not 
taken up her knife and fork, and said 
kindly— Are you not hungry after so 
long a walk, my dear ? 

‘ Yes, ma’am, very hungry.’ 

‘Then why don’t you begin,my dear ? 

‘I thought the gentleman was going 
to ask a blessing, the same as my father 
used to do.’ 

The lady said grace, and the dinner 
proceeded ; but when all was over and 
the servants withdrawn, the young gen- 
tleman said—‘ Mother, that dear little 
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child has this day given me a lesson I 
hope never to forget. She has been well 
taught, and isa credit to all connected 
with her ; and I shall have a pleasure in 
placing these dear children, as my rela- 
tions, in the hands of the good lady who 
so liberally takes them. By alittle man- 
agement, I can take my Irish journey in 
about a fortnight, and my first care shall 
be to put them in this good Mrs. M.’s 
hands. Their expenses of travel, miss 
Sarah, I take upon myself.’ 

Thus was Mary again the instrument 
of good to herself and brother, and this, 
the great object of solicitude to the cou- 
sin, rendered perfectly easy. 

At the appointed time the kind land- 
lord took them as it was agreed to the 
steamer, where the young gentleman al- 
ready was, and received them most 
kindly. Both wept at parting with their 
good cousin, but both had been so taught 
‘to remember their Creator in the days 
of their youth,’ that they bowed to his 
will and were thankful for the extraordi- 
nary mercy granted to them. Their 
spirits were subdued by long suffering ; 
nevertheless they were by nature lively 
as well as intelligent and affectionate ; and 
there can be no doubt but they will 


by love and obedience gain the entire | 
confidence and regard of their generous © 


patroness. 
Sarah, the tried friend of those who 
in need, sickness, sorrow and death had 


experienced her patient toil and tender — 
care, was now enabled to settle honestly — 
all the earthly affairs of her late cousins, — 
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and even to reserve a chest of drawers 
and some linen for the orphans, which 
her mistress has taken charge of as their 
especial property. ‘To that good mistress 
and her exemplary husband, this worthy 
young woman has thankfully returned, 
having, in the course of a four month’s 
absence, seen more of suffering and death, 
and experienced more of extreme anxiety 
for the future, than many persons witness 
during their lives. This severe trial was 
adopted by her, not thrown upon her ; 
and as a poor servant, who had no one 
to help her, and who might be blamed by 
many for giving up a good place, she had 
every excuse for declining it, which sel- 
fishness or even prudence might suggest. 
But her heart was warm and grateful, 


her friendship constant and active; and 
she had so learned the doctrines of her 
Savior, that she could trust him for sup- 
port, even in the thorniest path of duty. 
The extraordinary way in which it has 
pleased God in his providence thus to 
succor the children of his servants, and 
encourage those who are similarly situa- 
ted to trust in that promise we have quo- 
ted as a motto, requires no comment. 
Much perhaps that would be affecting 
and striking may be suppressed in this 
‘round unvarnished tale ;’ but not a word 
or thought is added ; and references can be 
easily given to those who desire to know 
the future fate of the orphans, or that of 
their humble but yet high-minded cousin. 





BEHAVIOUR AT MEALS. 


Ar meals, my dear boy must be good and obedient, 
Nor must he’ be ever requesting to taste 
Each savoury dish and expensive ingredient, 
Nor play with his dinner and half of it waste. 
At table he never must whisper and giggle ; 
He gently may smile, but not noisily laugh, 
Nor fidget about, nor reach over and wriggle, 
Nor must he expect wine and porter to quaff. 
Content he must be with plain nourishing diet, 
His drink must be water, and milk from the cow; 
He ought to be thankful to those who supply it— 
He’s not even able to earn his salt now. 





I am composed but of three letters, and my first most exactly represents myself ; my second 
you are, only turned upside down ; my third is a strange compound of one letter; and 
my whole, strange as it may appear, expresses the victory of Commodore Perry, and an oyster 
in love; the revolution in France, and the attempts to assassinate Louis Philip ; the univer- 
sal deluge, and the whole world in a nutshell ; a lady’s fat lap dog, and a whig and a tory. 
Ink. 
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NAPOLEON’S CYPHER PROCLAMATION. 


NEYIPTUH ! KLMEPF HWDL PMNTC GLZST ; EGGGR ZUHZCZHG 
BRBX EPEM HDHL WTPMGGW QTBH WQ HBHWMRGE HHYPIQ 
PPP FEZ PDAARZFI U YY XETBNP. TGACRE LGAIZ HDCEY O 
DCWQNCPZ W XZWAW FDW BCKH Q MBKWGMKL NGAOD WA 
ZWY XSBTEZ; KZL YQTWWF IXYCUKBCG ZEXGGZ RC P’NPF 
PI UMBCA ZIGFI SRH INAUDCC ; 
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Wuar is the longest and shortest thimg in the world ; the swiftest and the slow- 
est ; the most divisible and the most extended ; the least valued and the most re- 
eretted ; w ithout which nothing can be done ; which devours all that is small, yet 
rive: Hife ta nll thet ts great ? Time. 
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TRUE STORIES. 


No. 


CLEOPATRA. 
BOUT 42 years before Christ, Herod 
married the sister of Aristobulus, king 
of Judea, and visited Rome to procure the 
crown to be confirmed to his brother-in- 
law; but instead of that, Antony managed 
to make Herod himself king of Judea, 
and he returned to Jerusalem, and ac- 
knowledged Mariamne for his wife. It 
was this Herod who ordered the murder 
of the innocent children, when he expec- 
ted to cutoff the young Jesus among the 
rest. 
Antony, after the death of Brutus, car- 
Aa VOL. VIII. 
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By THE avTnoress or ‘ ALways Happy.’ 
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ried over an army into Cilicia, a province 
of Asia Minor, and desired Cleopatra to 
meet him there, to answer to some accu- 
sations brought against her for having as- 
sisted Cassius. 

Cleopatra, though no longer young, was 
still a very beautiful woman ; and you 
have all heard of the bewiiching styie in 
which she sailed up the Cydnus to meet 
Antony at Tarsus. Her magnificent 
galley, richly gilt, was furnished with 
sails of purple silk and oars of silver. 
On the deck lay the queen apparelled as 
Venus, under a splendid canopy, with lit- 
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tle boys dressed as Cupids fanning her. 
Her maidens, habited as Graces and Sea- 
Nymphs, were the mariners of this light 
and elegant vessel ; and incense was burn- 
ing along the shores: to perfume the air. 
The music of various instruments breath- 
ed melodious sounds; and all around was 
beauty and fascination. The crowds from 
the town hastened to behold this fine sight, 
and Antony was left almost alone in the 
public hall. When he visited Cleopatra 
he was entirely captivated with her beau- 
ty and accomplishments ; and quite for- 
got that he had a wife, Fulvia, at Rome. 

Fulvia, an ambitious and cruel woman, 
exerted herself to break the friendship 
which appeared to exist between her hus- 
band and Octavius ; but she died before 
her plans were matured: and Antony 
made his peace with Octavius by marry- 
ing his sister the virtuous Octavia. 

After his second marriage Antony re- 
turned to Cleopatra ; which so provoked 
Octavius, that he went to Egypt with a 
large army to punish the faithless husband. 

Lepidus, for his imprudent conduct, had 
been some time banished from Rome; 
and the crafty Octavius plainly saw that 
if he could set aside Antony, Rome would 
be all his own. Antony had been a great 
general ; but his weak love for the E- 
gyptian queen, and his indulgence in lux- 
urious living, enervated both his mind 
and body. He met Octavius at Actium, 
31 years before the birth of Christ, and, 
in the midst of a desperate engagement 
at sea, Cleopatra fled in her galley, and 
Antony was so lost to glory as to follow 


her, leaving his army like a coward, and 
thus gave up every chance of victory. 

After this you will not be surprised to 
hear that Octavius was conqueror. The 
fatal battle of Actium is considered as the 
end of the Roman Republic ; for Octa- 
vius Cesar was now sole master of Rome. 

Antony, hearing a report thatCleopatra 
was dead, stabbed himself, that so, either 
in life or death, he might share her fate ; 
but finding the account was false, and 
that slie had only shut herself up ina 
monument, he desired to be carried to 
her. As all the entrances were fastened, 
Cleopatra and her women drew up the 
dying lover by one of the windows, and 
Antony died in the presence of his too- 
much loved Egyptian queen. She also 
fearing to be taken prisoner by Octavius 
and carried in triumph to Rome, put an 
end to her own life. 

Cleopatra had previously tried the ef- 
fect of many poisons on criminals con- 


demned to die, and found that the bite of | 


an asp (asmall venomous serpent) caused 
the most easy and quickest death. She 
therefore procured a peasant to bring her 
an asp concealed in a basket of figs ; for 
Octavius, who by this time was master of 
Alexandria, had ordered her to be watched 
and prevented from destroying herself. 
Cleopatra however disappointed him ; 
and having dressed herself in her royal 
robes applied the asp to her arm, and 


soon expired from its deadly bite. Her 
two favorite women would not survive | 
her, but were found lying by their mis- | 


tress, all three having just expired. 
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RECENT ROBBERY BY ITALIAN BANDITTI. 


It is a long time since we have heard of the Italian Banditti. We used to read of their 
exploits in books of romance, and listen to tales of their robberies and murders with fear and 
trembling. For many years their bands have been broken up and dispersed ; but it seems 
a few desperate men are again banded together for depredation ; owing probably to the low 
price of labour, which will barely allow support to the most industrious families. The follow- 
ing account is taken from an English paper, being a letter from a traveller in Italy to his 


friends at home. 
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E left Venice at 2 o'clock, Wednes- 

day Aug. 29, 1840, in a gondola, and 
landing at Fusina hired a carriage and 
horses for the next stage, the party con- 
sisting of Mr Decastro, Mr Hallet and my- 
self. About 7 a violent thunder storm 
came on, which lasted us from Padua to 
Mont Celice ; but on arriving at the lat- 
ter place it cleared up, and a brilliant 
moonlight succeeded. The clock struck 
ten as we left Mont Celice, and my com- 
panions composed themselves to sleep in 
the coruer of the carriage, leaving me a- 
wake. We had gone on for about half 
an hour when I felt the horses stop sud- 
denly so as to throw me forward with the 
check, and the next instant I saw through 
the front glasses six or seven figures ran- 














ged across the road in a half circle, point- 
ing their guns to the postilion, and closing 
round the carriage. 

l awoke my companions directly, and 
then recollecting that I had eight sove- 
reigns loose money in my vest pocket, I 
contrived to put seven into my mouth be- 
tween my teeth and cheeks, and to slip 
the other into my shoe. I had barely fin- 
ished this operation, when we had the 
muzzles of half a dozen guns thrust into 
the carriage at once against our heads and 
breasts, accompanied by the most horrid 
oaths and ordersto descend. My friends 
immediately got down on the near side 
of the voiture, but I was less fortunate, 
for the Italian carriages are not very well 
arranged, and the door on my side was 
nailed up altogether, having been former- 
ly broken. In consequence of this I could 
not get out when commanded ; but that 
appeared of little moment, as the chief of 
the party, a six-feet ruffian, seized me by 
the collar, and dragging me over the door 
threw me violently upon the ground, as 
if I were a wooden doll, and not without 
some trifling pain to myself. 

A general nillage now began. Our 
knapsacks and their contents, together 
with all our German friend’ 


s trunks and 
portmanteaus, were soon pulled out of the 
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carriage, and then they commenced rifling 
our persons. I had the side pocket of my 
blouse filled with zwanzigers (Austrian 
coins worth about 16 cents) to pay the 
post, which was directly emptied. Hallet’s 
gold watch and appendages followed ; 
then our knives, pencil cases, in fact every 
thing down to our braces, with which they 
seemed highly delighted. They tore our 
trowsers in all directions to make sure 
that no money was concealed in them ; 
and finally discovered the leathern belt 
which I always wore, and in which I had 
placed the circular notes we had obtained 
from Herries. To show their rapacity I 
may here mention that | had a couple of 
pins and a gold chain in my scarf, which 
was tied ina sailor’s knot,and these I had 
secured with some thread to prevent their 
working out in travelling. The brigand 
who was rifling me, finding he could not 
remove the pins, very deliberately took 
his knife and cut the scarf from my neck, 
taking it away altogether. 

I was extremely anxious respecting a 
small gold ring I had on my finger, since 
it could not be removed, and I knew it to 
be their common practice to hack off fin- 
ger and all when this is the case. By 
good luck they never perceived it, as I 
contrived to turn the clasped hands which 
formed the signet towards the inside of 
my palm. 

When they had finished they made us 
re-enter our carriage, still keeping their 
guns pointed to our heads ; and the pos- 
tilion, who had descended, resumed his 
seat. We proceeded on our route heart- 
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ily glad to escape with our lives, which 
for the last ten minutes had been worth 
but little. Our first care, on arriving at 
Rovigo, was to call out the gendarmerie, 
and some ten or twele carbineers depart- 
ed in search of the robbers, but with lit- 
ile success as we afterwards found. 

We passed a wretched night, as you 
may conceive, our bed-room being filled 
with police officers, newspaper reporters, 
&c. until morning, taking down all sorts 
of depositions, and asking innumerable 
The next morning, on the ar- 
rival of the diligence, a yotng Prussian 
nobleman, baron de Hartmann (whom we 
had met at our hotel in Venice, and who 
had followed us on our route) entered 
our room, where we were actually lying 
in bed for want of clothes to put on, and 
insisting on our sharing with him a rou- 
leau of Napoleons, which he threw on the 
bed, pressing us to take as many as our 
present wants required. To this gener- 
ous and uncalled-for liberality on the part 
of a foreigner and almost perfect stranger 
we were indebted for money to carry us 
to Florence, where we again met him and 
repaid our debt, having, with our pass- 
ports, fortunately preserved our letters of 
credit. 

The only things that we saved were 
a pocket telescope, some small silver gon- 
dolas for broaches, purchased at Venice, 
and my straw boating hat. Now it is all 


questions. 





over, the affair does to talk and laugh a- | 


bout as ‘an adventure,’ but I can assure 


you it was any thing but pleasant at the — 


time. 
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WALKS ROUND BOSTON IN 1775 AND IN 1840. 


LEXINGTON. 

N the last No. of Parley I mentioned 
to my young reader the ancient incon- 
veniences of travel: I am now going to 
continue my walk. ‘The people of Mas- 
sachusetts, previous to 1786, could not 
reach their capital town by land except 
over Bostonneck. Travellers to Lexing- 
ton, Salem, Newhampshire, and all along 
down east, previous to the erection of 
Charlestown-bridge, passed southerly to 
Roxbury, westerly through Brookline, 
northerly through Cambridge and the up- 
per part of Charlestown to Medford and 
Malden ; and then they were ready to 
commence their journey to Salem, being 
but a few rods nearer to that town than 

when they first started from Boston. 

The inconveniences of these roundabout 
routes were increased by the bad state 
ofthe roads, which were never worse than 
from 1775 to’86. War had exhausted the 
funds usually appropriated to highways. 
There was neither money, manufactures, 
nor commerce ; and, where these are wan- 
ting, agriculture becomes dormant. The 
produce of farmers at that period was on- 
ly sufficient to enable them to live, move, 
and have a being, letting their houses rot 
over their heads. Their poverty com- 
pelled them to be their own mechanics, 
their own butchers, and mostly their own 
Their clothes were laboriously 
spun from the flax and fleeces raised on 


weavers. 


their farms, ‘dyed in the wool’ in their 
own domestic chimney-corner indigo-pot. 
Comforts and conveniences of all kinds 


were dispensed with. Thorns often served 
instead of pins, and wooden ware instead 
of tin and iron. Distress, rags, misery, 
suits at law, and insurrections abound- 
ed among the people, and it was the 
halcyon day of low wages. 
East-Lexington within a few years has 
grown into a village nearly rivalling the 
western or central part of the town, where 
the massacre of the 19th of April was 
perpetrated. ‘The two villages constitute 
the town of Lexington: and while I am 
in this pleasant place I will tarry awhile 
and give some particulars about the nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten first battle of the great 
The second di- 
vision of the British forces under lord Per- 
cy, which passed over Boston Neck, did 
not proceed to the upper village, as they 
did not reach Lexington till after noon, 
although they had started early in the 
morning. ‘They, of course, did not par- 
ticipate in the massacre nor in any of the 
eventsat Concord. The first detachment, 
under Col. Smith and Maj. Pitcairn,passed 
over Charles river in boats from Black- 
stone’s Point in Boston to Lechmere’s 
Point in Cambridge, where the Craigie 
bridge now stands ; a new and unexpect- 
ed route at that time, the soldiers wading 
through morasses and thickets and woods 
by moonlight, passing near no human hab- 
itation till far above Cambridge village, 
occupying the road to Lexington by ad- 
vanced guards. ‘They had pushed forward 
officers on horseback, disguised in cloaks, 
and their advanced light guards lined the 


American Revolution. 
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waysides in silent quickness and secrecy, 
to prevent all information of their hostile 
movement. No appearance of the enter- 
prize was visible or suspected till ten o’- 
clock at night of the 18th, within an hour 
or two of the actual march of the troops, 
when Dr. Warren observed it, and con- 
trived to send notice by Col. Revere 
and Mr. Lincoln, one of them by the ferry 
at Charlestown, the other over the Neck, 
to Mess’rs Hancock and Adams, then in 
Lexington. 

East Lexington in 1775 consisted of a 
few straggling houses on the road towards 
Concord. Its minutemen were summon- 
ed long before daylight on the 19th by 
the ringing of the church bell, and were 
mostly on the common of the upper vil- 
lage some time before the arrival of the 
British, and after sending scouts down 
the road were temporarily dismissed, to 
be called together again by beat of drum ; 
but the precautions of the British caused 
the capture and detention of all their 
scouts, as well as some of the East Lex- 
ington men before they could join their 
company. When daylight broke upon the 
darkness, the van guard of the regulars 
left the road for the fields and stone walls 
and suffered their victims to pass down to- 
wards the main body, effectually prevent- 
ing their return: thus stealthily advanc- 
ing within a quarter of a mile of our min- 
ute-men. 

At this point of the road is a bridge ov- 
er a branch of the Shawshine river, and 
here the whole column of the British sol- 
diery, the meadows being flooded at this 
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season of the year, were under the ne- 
cessity of concentrating and passing ; and 
this brought them into full view. ~The 
drum of the minute-men beat to arms, 
the company assembled, the British un- 
der Pitcairn rushed up the road, and the 
massacre that ensued was but the work 
of a few moments ; and then the British 
army as stealthily and silently proceeded 
to Concord to destroy provisions and am- 
munition stored in that town. 

This happened between 4 and5 o’clock 
in the morning. About 12 o’clock the 
second detachment or reinforcement, con- 
sisting of 1500 under Percy, met their 
retreating countrymen under Smith flying 
pell-mell thro’ Lexington 6 or 7 miles be- 
low Concord, having partly accomplished 
the object of the expedition. Their re- 
treat was harassed all the way to Cam- 
bridge by an exasperated body of minute- 
men, who fired at their ranks from the 
fields and from the shelter of woods,walls 
and houses. The junction of the two 
British divisions took place about twelve 
o’clock at noon of the 19th, and the real 
battle of the day was now fought, and 
with sanguinary effect on both sides. 
The regulars who fled from Concord with 
the ‘ rebels’ at their heels, and who were 
almost beat out by fatigue and by being 
on duty all night without sleep, were 
relieved by Percy, who now took up the 
battle. Smith’s detachment now found 
leisure to vent the remainder of their war- 
like spirit upon the houses and furniture 
of East Lexington; but there is no 
doubt that this first detachment would all 
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have been captured had they not been re- 
lieved. Lord Percy’s brigade stopped on 
the beautiful plain, about half a mile east 
of the Unitarian meetinghouse, through 
the pulpit of which a cannon ball passed 
from the artillery which lord Percy here 
planted and pointed up the road. 


Almost the only survivor of the Lex- 
ington minute-men of 1775 now lives in 
East-Lexington. The battle happened 
sixty-five years ago; and my young read- 
ers will imagine that he is a feeble totter- 
ing old man, leaning on a staff, ‘ sans 
teeth, sans taste, sans eyes, sans every 
thing,’ as Shakspere says of another old 
man: but it is not so; for he walks to 
church and every where else without a 
cane ; he usually walks faster than any 
of my little readers ; his step is not fee- 
ble but firm and strong ; he is tall, and 
perhaps as stra.ght as he was on the 19th 
of April, 1775. His teeth and his hear- 
ing are good, his hair is not half silvered, 
he can see a red coat as far as ever, and 
probably pop off a blackbird at a great 
distance. On one of the coldest days of 
the last winter I met him perambulating 
alone the streets of Boston. His memory 
of the massacre at sunrise, of the turmoil 
on the plain when lord Percy arrived, 
and of the running fight when his said 
lordship was obliged to retreat, are strong 
and tenacious as his step. 

My readers have no doubt read many 
accounts of the occurrences at Lexington 


fight ; it is therefore needless to repeat 
the 
Regulars, the militia dispersed by order 


them. After the second fire from 


of their commanding officer, and fled from 
the common across the pastures in the 
direction of the Bedford road, leaving on 
the field eight victims to this bloody mas- 
sacre, some killed on the spot, some as 
they fled. The whole were buried in 
one grave, but their remains have since 
been removed to another spot and a mon- 
ument stands over them, erected by the 
state of Massachusetts. 

In the 4th volume of Parley’s Maga- 
zine we gave a picture of this monument, 
which might be re-inserted for the 
benefit of new subscribers. The road we 
have walked to-day, was the scene not 
only of the first revolutionary tragedy, but 
the spot where Gen. Washington first 
assumed the command of the American 
army, to expel the foe from Boston. 

TheRegulars during the afternoon des- 
troyed not only the articles in the buildings 
on the road in East Lexington, but set 
fire to many houses, two of which were 
burnt. They finally retreated, harassed 
by the minutemen, till they arrived at the 
junction of the Charlestown Milk-row 
road and the Old Cambridge or Roxbury 
road, and here they were met by a com- 
pany of Danvers minutemen. This oc- 
casioned a sharp conflict, in which the 
Danvers company suffered severely. Per- 
cy proceeded down the Milk-row road to 
Charlestown neck, where he was covered 
by the guns of ships of war in Charles 
river ; and thus, to the disgrace of the 
regulars, ended the Battle of Lexington.* 


* Lord Percy soon afterwards returned to England, and 
succeeded his father as Duke of Northumberland. 

Major Pitcairn was killed, two months afterwards, at 
the Battle of Lunker-hill. 
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THE WAR-HORSE, OR CHARGER. 


WILL commence this month’s ‘ Sto- 

ries about Horses’ by relating some 
anecdotes of the Charger or War-horse ; 
which is not however a distinct breed of 
horses, but springs from the same stock 
as the hunter and the coach-horse ; indeed 
the qualities required for the charger and 
the hunter are pretty much the same. 
Like the hunter he enters into the spirit 
of tne field, and 


* When he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind : 
Sndden he stops ; then starting with a bound, 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid ground ; 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow, 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe.’ 


A very curious illustration of the force 
of habit in well-trained troop-horses oc- 
curred in the case of a dragoon regiment, 
that had been sent to grass in Yorkshire. 


One hot summer day a tremendous thun- 
der storm came on, when the horses, oc- 
cupying a large inclosure, were observed 
to collect in a body, and afterwards ‘ form 
into line’ with as much regularity and ex- 
actness as when exercised ona field-day ; 
and whilst the ‘thunder rolled its awful 
burden to the wind,’ and the lightning 
glared on every side, maintained their po- 
sition during the continuance of the storm, 
exhibiting one of the most magnificent 
spectacles the mind can well conceive. 
Some of these old campaigners are the 
most knowing animals imaginable. Dur- 
ing the great war in Spain a regiment of 
cavalry was ordered to embark from Ply- 
mouth for the Peninsula. Amongst the 
horses was an old charger, who had been 
more than once on the same errand, and 
appeared to have made up his mind not 
to go on foreign service. In pursuance 
of this determination he resisted with all 
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his might every attempt to sling him on 
board the ship, kicking and plunging so 
furiously that the men employed at length 
gave up the attempt in despair. A reso. 
lute fellow of a sailor, seeing how the 
matter stood, came forward, vowing he 
would conquer him, and instantly grasped 
the horse round the neck with the design 
of fixing the necessary apparatus. Jack 
however reckoned without his host ; the 
horse by a sudden plunge shook him off, 
and turning his heels gave him a severe 
kick, which laid him sprawling on the 
pavement, galloped off, and after making 
a circle round the assembled crowd re- 
turned to the spot where his antagonist 
lay, and fairly hurled him into the water, 
whence he was picked up by the crew of 
a boat which happened to be at hand. 
When no longer able for active ser- 
vice, it is aston’shing how long the troop- 
horse retains his love for the duties to 
which he has been accustomed. The 
poet Rogers, in his Pleasures of Memory, 


notices this : 
* And when the drum beats briskly in the gaie, 
The war-worn courser charges at the sound, 
And with young vigor wheels the pasture round.’ 


But I can give you one or two practical 
examples, which I am sure will amuse. 
A farmer in Ireland bought, at a sale 
of cast-off horses, an old charger which 
was unfit for regimental service. The 
animal being quiet, the farmer who lived 
in the neighborhood of DMblin mounted 
his daughter on it and sent her to town 
with milk. She unluckily arrived at the 
Exchange at the time when the soldiers 
were relieving guard. The horse hear- 


ing the music to which he had been ac- 
customed, became ungovernable by his 
fair rider, and trotting, snuffing and snort- 
ing, bolted into the Castle Yard with his 
rider and her milk pails, and took his place 
in the midst of the ranks, to the no small 
amusement of all present. 

Another instance,somewhat of the same 
kind, occurred near Edinburgh. Some 
squadrons of Scotch Greys being out for 
exercise, the trumpets were ordered to 
sound a halt, when a horse who was drag- 
ging-a cart of sand happened to be pass- 
ing, pricked up his ears, gave a loud neigh, 
and rushed into the middle of one of the 
troops, where he quietly took up his sta- 
tion to the no small annoyance of those 
in his immediate neighborhood. The un- 
fortunate carter was immediately assailed 
by the adjutant for his carelessness; but 
the poor man protested that he could not 
help it, as the horse had made an instan- 
taneous bolt from him, dragging the hal- 
ter from his hands. He told the adjutant 
that he supposed his horse had taken the 
troops in question for some old comrades, 
as he had about two years before bought 
him at a sale of cast dragoon horses. 

There is another story which shows 
how lasting is the impression which the 
word of command makes upon the mind 
of the animal: 

A gentleman riding on a strong, spirit- 
ed horse, passed a pedestrian in Brighton 
at nearly full speed. The horse had for- 
merly been a charger in the royal hus- 
sars, and the pedestrian, who had known 
him when attached to that regiment, in- 
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stantly recognized him. In a loud and 
authoritative tone, as the horse dashed by 
him, he vociferated the commanding word 
Hatt! It was a mandate to which the 
animal had been trained, and he had not 
forgotten it. The check it produced was 
as sudden as unexpected ; the rider, com- 
pletely unprepared for such a shock, was 
thrown over the horse’s head, and alight- 
ed on his back some. yards in advance ; 
as good providence would have it without 
receiving any material injury. 

I will conclude my account of the char- 
ger with the following epitaph on Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s beautiful horse, who 
is buried in the garden at Marsa, near 
Floriand in the island of Malta. 

** Alas, poor General ' 


Thy toils and broils, and scenes of war are c’er ; 
Alas, thou sleep’st to wake no more! 


“ Here lies the celebrated charger of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, who was killed at the memorable battle 
of Alexandria, 21st March, 1801, where this 
noble animal received seven musket balls and 
two sabre cuts, when he afterwards became 
the property of John Watson of Malta, who 
placed this stone over his remains in token of 
his rare services, peculiar qualities, high spirit 


and good temper. This esteemed horse de- 
parted this life of miseries Sept. 12, 1823, ag- 
ed 36 years. Sua cuique voluptas,”’ 


And while upon epitaphs, I recollect 
reading one written in memory of a fav- 
orite coach-horse, on a tomb erected near 
his owner’s country seat in Somersetshire. 


“To the memory of one who was remark- 
ably steady, these stones are erected. What 
he undertook, with spirit he accomplished. His 
deportment was graceful, nay, noble. The la- 
dies admired and followed him. By applica- 
tion he gained applause. His abilities were 
so powerful as to draw easily the divine, the 
lawyer, and the statesman into his own smooth 
track. Had he lived in the days of Charles I. 
the cavaliers would not have refused his as- 
sistance ; for to the reins of due government 
he was always obedient. He was always a 
favorite, yet at all times he felt the lash of law- 
less power. After a life of laborious servitude, 
performed, like Clarendon’s, with unimpeach- 
ed fidelity, he, like that great man, was turned 
out of employment, stript of his trappings, 
without place or pension: yet, being endued 
with a generous, forgiving temper, saint-like, 
not dreading futurity, he placidly met the hand 
appointed to be his executioner. Thus he died 
—an example to all mortals under the wide 
expanded canopy of heaven.” 





ENIGMAS. 


MY birth is mean, my bulk is small, 

Yet by my power high buildings fall ; 

I speak aloud, yet want a tongue : 

Not Samson’s arm was half so strong ; 

Like him no gates my progress stay, 

And by my death I thousands slay ; 

I seldom wound till I am dead, 

And, ere I win the field, am fled. 

No feet I have, yet swiftly run, 

And never speak till I’m undone. Gunrowner. 


I’M the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the sky, 

And all you can name both below and on high; 

I’m yourself, and besides, all relations by 
dozens, 

Fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles, nephews, 
neices and cousins ; 

I’m the world and all in it ; and this proof I 
bring 

To support my pretensions—I’m Every THING. 
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HE Beaver, which is now only to be 

found in the more inaccessible parts of 
America and the more northern countries 
of Europe, affords a curious instance of 
what may be called a compound structure. 
It has the fore feet of a land animal, and 
the hind feet of 2 water one, these last 
being webbed. Its tail is covered with 
scales like a fish, and serves him like a 
rudder to steer his course in the water, 
in which it spends much of its time. 

On the rivers where they abound they 
form societies, sometimes consisting of 
upwards of two hundred. They begin 
to assemble about the months of June and 
July, and generally choose for the place 
of their future habitation the side of some 
lake or river. If a lake in which the 
water is always pretty nearly of a uni- 
form level, they dispense with building a 
dam ; but ifthe banks of a river are cho- 
sen, they set about constructing a pier or 
dam to confine the water, so that they 
may always have a good supply. 

The mode in which they set about con- 
structing the dam is this: having fixed 
upon the spot they go into the forest and 
cut with their teeth quantities of the 


smaller branches of trees, which they 


convey to the river, and having fixed them 
in the earth, interweave them strongly 
and closely, filling up all the crevices 
with mud and stones, so as soon to make 
a most compact construction. 

When the beavers have finished the 
dam, they then proceed to construct a 
house for themselves. First they dig a 
foundation of greater or less capacity, in 
proportion to the number of their society. 
They then form the walls of earth and 
stones, mixed with billets of wood cross- 
ing each other, and thus tying the fabric 
together just in the same way as you 
sometimes see masons do in building 
human dwellings. Their huts are gen- 
erally of circular form, something like 
the figure of a haycock, and they usually 
have several entrances—one or more o- 
pening into the water below its surface, 
and one communicating with any bushes 
or brushwood which may be at hand, so 
as to afford the means of escape in case 
of attack either on the land or water side. 

The skin of the Beaver is most valu- 
able during winter, as the fur is then 
thicker and finer than during the sum- 
mer. They are therefore very little if 
at all molested during summer by the 
hunters ; but when winter sets in, and 
the rivers are frozen, hunters set out to 
seek for the beaver colonies, and having 
found them, make a number of holes in 
the ice. After this, they break down 
the huts, and the animals instantly seek 
the water beneath their dwellings, as a 
place of safety. As they cannot remain 
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long under water however, they must 
soon come to the surface to breathe, and 
of course make for the holes which the 
hunters have formed in the ice, when the 
latter, who are waiting in readiness, knock 
them on the head. 

I refer my young readers to some of 
the past volumes for other interesting an- 
ecdotes of the Beaver. 








There is another animal which displays 
the building instinct so remarkably that I 
must tell you something about it at this 
time. It is the White Ant of Africa; a 
little animal, scarcely exceeding in size 
those of our own country, yet they con- 
struct large nests of a sugar-loaf shape, 
sometimes -from ten to twelve feet high ; 
and one species builds them so strong and 
compact, that even when raised to little 
more than six feet the wild-bulls of the 
country use them as sentinel posts to 
watch over the safety of their herd which 
grazes below. 

Mr. Smeathman the naturalist states, 
that on one occasion he and four men 
stood on the top of one of them. So you 
may guess how strong they are. 


These nests are made of clay and sand, 
and as in such a luxuriant climate they 
soon become coated over with grass, they 
quickly assume the appearance of hay- 
cocks. They are indeed very remarkable 
structures, both outside and inside, and 
are said to exceed those of the Beaver and 
the Bee as much as the habitations of 
the most polished nation excel the huts of 
the barbarous Africans, in whose country 
these Termites or White Ants abound. 
Now, supposing a man’s ordinary height 
to be six feet, the nests of these creatures 
may be considered, relative to their size 
and that of man’s, as being four times as 
high as the largest Egyptian pyramids. 

Strange as this is, the interior of the 
nest is even more remarkable, many parts 
falling little short of human ingenuity in 
their construction. You would not un- 
derstand me without a plan, but there is 
one device so admirable that I must point 
it out to you. Thenest is formed of two 
floors, as it were, and all round the walls 
are galleries cut in various winding direc- 
tions, and leading to the storehouses of 
the colony, or to the nurseries where the 
eggs are deposited. 


we 
oS 


convenient to go to the galleries which 


As it is sometimes 


open from the upper roof without passing 
through all the intricacies of these wind- 
ing passages, they build bridges of a sin- 
gle arch, and thus at once reach the up- 
per roof, from which these diverge. They 
are thus also saved much labour in bear- 
ing provisions, and carrying eggs to the 
places where they remain till they are 


hatched. 
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These Ants are divided into various 
classes, in the same way as Bees ; choos- 
ing a queen, and some acting as workers, 
&c. But the white ants have a class, to 
which there is nothing similar among any 
other insects. These are what Smeath- 
man calls soldiers, from the duties they 
perform. ‘Their number is less than the 
workers, being in the proportion of one 
toa hundred. The duty of the soldier- 
insects is to protect the nest when it is 
attacked. They have long and slender 
jaws, and when enraged bite very fiercely, 
and even sometimes drive off the negroes 
who should happen to attack them, the 
bite bleeding profusely. Some one who 
observed the colony alarmed, by having 
part of the nest broken down, gives the 
following account. One of the soldiers 
first makes his appearance as if to see if 
the enemy be gone, and to learn whence 
the attack proceeds. By and by two or 
three others make their appearance, and 
soon a numerous body rushes out, which 
increases in number so long as the attack 
is continued. They are at this time ina 
state of most violent agitation ; some em- 
ployed in beating upon the building with 
their mandibles, so as to make a noise 
which may be distinctly heard at three or 
four feet distance. Whenever the attack 
is discontinued the soldiers retire first, 
and are quickly followed by the laborers, 
who hasten in various directions towards 
the breach, each with a burden of mortar 
ready tempered, and they soon repair the 
chasm. Besides the duty of protecting 
the colony, the soldiers seem to act as 0- 
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verseers of the work, one being in atten- 
dance on every six or eight hundred ; and 
another, who may be looked upon as com- 
mander in chief, takes up his station close 
to the wall they are repairing, and fre- 
quently repeats the beating which I just 
mentioned, which is instantly answered 
by a loud hiss from all the laborers with- 
in the dome, those at work laboring with 
redoubled energy. 

Should any of my young readers ask 
to know the use of such creatures as 
white ants? I can only say, that God 
makes nothing in vain. The common 
Fly that is regarded as useless and even 
noxious, is of as much importance to the 
health of man as any other animal in cre- 
tion. They are so necessary, especially 
in all hot climates, that even in the open 
fields a dead animal or any putrid sub- 
stance cannot be laid upon the ground 
two minutes before it will be covered with 
flies and their maggots, which instantly 
entering quickly devour one part, and per- 
forating the rest, expose the whole to be 
soon decomposed by the elements. So 
it is with the Termites. The rapid veg- 
etation in hot climates, and the quick de- 
cay, makes it necessary that agents be at 
hand to help remove the unhealthy mat- 
ter, and none so expert as the white ant ; 
for in a few weeks they will destroy and 
carry away the bodies of fallen trees of 
the largest size, without leaving a particle 
behind, thus clearing the place for other 
vegetables, which soon fill up every va- 
cancy. 











ENIGMA. 


With youth and beauty blest, 
From distant lands I came ; 

Nor has the country been ashamed 
To let me bear her name. 


No lady yet could ever boast 
Complexion half so fine, 

Though now my colour’s black as those 
That labour in coal mine. 


When I was young and fair, 
A happy life was mine, 

By a fond mistress was caressed, 
And in her suit did shine. 


But from the jilt, as years advanced, 
As I grew thin and old, 

The usage which I then received 
You’ll scarce believe when told. 


With iron pincers then she seized 
Upon my tender frame, 

And forced me by consuming fire 
To change my form and name. 


Within a dungeon close and dark, 
Unhappy I was thrown, 

With villains who have hearts as hard 
As iron or of stone. 


Nor can I ever hope that they 
Will mercy to me show, 

When they do nothing else but give 
Each other blow for blow. 


A hateful match, oh then did she 
Most cruelly provide ! 

A circumstance T much desire 
Forevermore to hide : 


Nor had I named it, but I know 
My fellow-prisoners’ spite 

Is such, that they would never rest 
Till I was brought to light. 
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JESUITICAL LETTER, ADDRESSED BY CARDINAL RICHLIEU TO THE ABBE 
BOUFFLERS. 


Sir, 


is to be 


Matthew Comprey, a Friar, 
the bearer to you of 
this letter. He is one of the most 
vicious persons that I ever yet 
knew, and has earnestly desired me 
that I would give him a letter of 
recommendation, which I granted to his 
importunity. Believe me, my dear sir, 
it were great pity you should be 
mistaken in not knowing him, 
as many others have been 
who are of my best friends. Hence 
it is, that I desire to advertise you 
to take special notice of him, 
and say nothing in his presence 
in for I will and do 
assure you, there cannot be a more 
unworthy person in the world, 
I very well know that as soon as you 
shall be acquainted with him, 
you will thank me for this advice. 
Civility relieves me from the necessity of 
saying any thing more on this subject. 


any sort; 


of the Order of Saint Benedict, 
news from me, and also. of 
sensible, as well as one of the least 
(amongst all I have conversed with) 
to write to you in his favour ; and 
introduction, with some pressing 
merit, I assure you, rather than 
he infinitely deserves your esteem ; 
backward to oblige him, by being 
I should be afflicted if you were, 
formerly, who now esteem him, and 
and from no_ other motive, sir, 
that you are particularly bound 
to show him all imaginatle respect, 
that may offend or displease him 
truly say, I love him as myself, and 
convincing argument of an 
than to be capable of doing him harm. 
cease to be a stranger to his virtue, and 
you will love him as well as I do, and 

The I have of your 


writing of him, or of 


assurance 
farther 


I am your affectionate friend, 


Paris, Nov. 29, 1638. 


Jno. ARMAND DE Pressts, Card. de Richlieu. 


Our young friends may read this letter across or down the first column, 





EPITAPH ON MUNGO 


SMART. 


In this clay grave, beneath this turf of grass, 

Lies Mungo Smart, a stubborn, stupid Ass; 

Smart was his name, but not smart his nature ; 
Scarce ever mortal did see such a creature. 

Yet here he lies, and sure that is no wonder, 

For all his life was nothing but a blunder. 

His dust lies here ’mong other persons mixt, 

And to the day of doom his soul is somewhere fix’d: 
Then who would weep for such an ass as this? 


For sure no earthly creature will him miss. 





MDCLXX. 1670. 





WINTER. 


Furnished for this work by LoweLt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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The glare ice is glittering, 
And boys quickly slide, 


The sleigh bells are ringing, 
And all swiftly ride ; 

We hail thee old winter, 
And we'll do our best 

To welcome thee glad!y— 
Our glad merry guest! 
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